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in the embrasure and rolled on till it fell at his feet.
General Knox took him by the arm. "My dear
General/' he exclaimed, "we can't spare you yet/'
"It is a spent ball/' Washington rejoined calmly;
"no harm is done/' When the redoubts were taken,
he drew a long breath and said to Knox: "The work
is done, and well done." 1 Lord Cornwallis saw that
his position was desperate, if not hopeless. And on
October i6th he made a plucky attempt to retard
the final blow/but he did not succeed. That evening
he thought of undertaking a last chance. He would
cross the York River in flatboats, land at Gloucester,
and march up the country through Virginia, Mary-
land, Pennsylvania, and New York. Any one who
knew the actual state of that region understood that
Cornwallis's plan was crazy; but it is to be judged as
the last gallantry of a brave man. During the night
he put forth on his flatboats, which were driven out
of their course and much dispersed by untoward
winds. They had to return to Yorktown by morning,
and at ten o'clock Cornwallis ordered that a parley
should be beaten. Then he despatched a flag of
truce with a letter to Washington proposing cessa-
tion of hostilities for twenty-four hours. Washington
knew that British ships were on their way from New
York to bring relief and he did not wish to grant so
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